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M congregation is white and I° intend to 
keep it so.” In this manner the Reverend 
William S. Blackshear, rector “of St. Matthew's 

Protestant Episcopal Church 
Christians, of Brooklyn, New York, in- 
White and Black formed the few colored parish- 

ioners who attended the Sun- 
day services a few weeks ago that their presence 
was undesirable. This simple announcement of 
church policy from the pulpit has aroused a 
storm of indignation. The daily press without 
exception has denounced the policy in scathing 
editorials, and Heywood Broun, brilliant and 
courageous columnist for the Scripps-Howard 
papers, has rebuked the young rector in scorch- 
ing phrases, 


Reverend Blackshear is guilty of tactlessness 
and discourtesy and unfeeling rudeness, but surely 
not of originating any revolutionary interpreta- 
tion of American Christianity. The difference be- 
tween the learned rector’s attitude and that of his 
brothers in Christ is that he attempted to achieve 
segregation by open, blunt “and shameless pro- 
nouncement from his pulpit, while others have 
attained it by indirect and more subtle methods. 
The color line in Christian churches is not new. 
It has existed in the American church, and in all 
of the auxiliaries of the church, almost since its 
founding. And it was this color line which was 
the stimulus for the organization of the Negro 
sections of the Protestant churches. Nor can it 
be denied that the American branch of the Catho- 
lic church has long since surrendered its ancient 
and age-old principles to the gods of expediency. 


American conceptions of Christian principle 
and practice have been made to conform to Amer- 
ican race prejudices, The church has always fol- 
lowed the path of least resistance. It would save 
the Negro’s soul in absentia; it would direct him 
to Heaven, but along a Jim Crow line. In the 
South, where the Reverend Blackshear hails from, 
for fear that in the final judgment, when Gabriel 
blows his trumpet, there might be some over- 
crowding, Negroes not only worship in separate 
churches, but are buried in separate cemeteries. 
Indeed, it is open to question whether the great 
majority of orthodox American Christians believe 
that there will be no discrimination in Heaven. 
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Doubtless, there are not a few who resemble the 
lady of whom Cullen says: 

“She even thinks that up in Heaven 

Her class lies late and snores 

While poor black cherubs rise at seven 

To do celestial chores.” 


ECAUSE Negro spirituals are becoming popu- 
lar is no reason why they should be abused, 
least of all by Negroes themselves. The religious 
motif which characterizes al- 
most all of these songs should 
serve to determine the condi- 
tions, the time and place of 
their rendition. That they should ever be em- 
ployed as vehicles for so-called darkey comedy or 
to provoke laughter in musical revues is unfortu- 
nate, since it indicates a callousness on the part 
of the participants to the historical significance 
of these outpourings of the Negro’s soul under 
the discipline of slavery. 
Surely, it is not necessary for the Negro per- 
former to exploit these “sorrow songs” in order 
to get his laughs. The producer of Negro musical 


The Misuse 
the Spirituals 


shows, as a general rule, is unable to differentiate 
between the solemn in Negro life and the silly. 
Nor is he interested, so long as the public support 
is forthcoming at the box office. It is up to the 
Negro artist himself to exercise some discrimina- 
tion in the selection of his material and to re- 
frain from holding up to ridicule the sacred 
heritage of his past. 

In one of the Negro revues, which has attained 
considerable popularity on Broadway during the 
past season, Negro spirituals were sung with utter 
disregard of their religious significance and in a 
manner calculated to debase them to the level of 
the vulgar. Sandwiched between an alleged Afri- 
can dance and a scene of hilarious comedy, they 
became one with the spirit of the revue, which, to 
put it mildly, was certainly not very elevating. 
The only effect which the inclusion of the spir- 
ituals in this type of entertainment can have is to 
degrade them. At the hands of Negroes they 
deserve a better fate. 


A 
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N this issue of Opportunity Mr. Jesse O. Thomas. 
Southern Field Secretary of the National 
Urban League, exposes some of the sinister forces 
which are actively at work in 
A Cause for certain sections of the South in 
Apprehension an endeavor to arouse racial 
hate and racial conflict. It is 
interesting to note that these latest attempts to 
terrorize Negroes are not directed at those who 
allegedly aspire to social or political equality, but 
against those who are engaged in working for their 
daily bread. Where legislation has failed to de- 
prive Negroes of the right to work, mobs have re- 
sorted to threats and, in some cases, to actual 
violence in forcing Negroes out of gainful employ- 
ment. Failing to dissuade the Negro from working 
by these methods, the more rabid have invoked the 
power of the boycott and social ostracism of the 
employer in order to gain their ends. 


It is not a pretty picture that Mr. Thomas 
paints. For over against the unquestioned growth 
of liberal sentiment in the South are these re- 
actionary forces which seemingly are still able to 
vent their spleen on the defenceless Negro citizen. 
And what is even more tragic is the apparent in- 
difference of the organs of public opinion, the 
press, the church, the civic and commercial asso- 
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ciations which have maintained, as a rule, a dis: 
creet silence in the face of these outrages. 

The much heralded industrialization of the South 
is bringing problems in race relations which will 
require the most astute statesmanship to solve, 
There is evidence that, in some instances, labor js 
being divided along racial lines, and black work. 
ers and white workers have become competitors 
in a labor market that has already reached the point 
of saturation. The official policy of the American 
Federation of Labor towards the black worker 
in its attempts to organize the workers of the 
South is a little obscure to say the least. Organ- 
ganized labor has given support to many of these 
attempts to terrorize and drive Negroes off the 
job, and has acquiesced, by its silence, in the ef- 
forts to restrict the Negroes’ right to work by 
legislative enactment, where it has not openly 
sponsored these measures. Mr. Green, the Presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor, has 
recently completed a campaign to educate the 
Negro to the doctrines of trade unionism. It 
might not be amiss if he should comprehend the 
white worker of the South in his educational ef- 
forts. It would indeed be unfortunate if black 
workers should be compelled to organize in order 
to defend themselves against the aggressions not of 
the employer, but of organized white workers. 
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By Steruinc A. Brown 


HE who was easy for any chance lover 
Whose frequent laugh rang flaccid and shrill 
She, finding death at last, the dazed fret over, 
Lies here so oddly stern for once, and still. 


Put her away, and put away with her 

What she has now of harshness and strength 
She who was clay for any clumsy sculptor 
Becomes inflexible; fixed of form at length. 


She who would veer with any passing wind 
Like a rusty vane with rickety ways, ' 
She is aloof now, and seems—oh, so determined ; 
And that is the Paradise crowning her days. 
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The Southern Constabulary 


HE fair name of Bullthrupp has been sullied. 

Apparently the defamer took out for the 
swamps. In behalf of the Southland and the Anglo- 
Saxon race, something must be done about it. 
Something is done about it. Bloodhounds and the 
constabulary! 

The sheriff telegraphs the warden at the state 
prison farm to send on the 


By Cuaries Morrow WiLson 


This time the leader starts off in the opposite di- 
rection and ends up at old Dago Joe’s stand down 
by the tracks. He rares up on the counter and smells 
of the nice smelly buffalo fish thereon, The citizen- 
ry are sure they have located their man. They al- 
ways knew Dago Joe wasn’t the safe sort. But alas; 
not so. The paternal hound decides that he does not 
relish buffalo fish and off he 


dogs. Thereupon the warden 
erates up the official pack and 
ships them punctually to the ac- 
cursed county. If connections 
are good the hounds may ar- 
rive on the night following the 


This article by Charles Morrow 
Wilson is a satirical study of the 
southern police system. Charles 
Morrow Wilson is from Fayette- 


goes to the railroad tracks, and 
there the trail ends. For at the 
tracks he halts and commences 
to bay uproariously, 

There can be no doubt about 
it. The defamer has hopped a 


night upon which the crime ville, Arkansas, and is a well freight — m 
was committed, Lnown contributor to America’s 


The unquestionable scenters 
and trailers are taken to the 


leading magazines. 


N the village the constabulary 
power is vested in the town 
marshal. The probabilities are 


besmirched spot and given the 
scent—a glove left by the de- 
famer. or a shred of his pants which caught upon 
the sill as the villain wriggled through the window 
to facilitate his ignoble escape. If none of these be 
available, any old shoe or piece of cloth will suf- 
fice. 

The leader of the pack, a deep-jowled canine 
with a cleft right ear, sniffs at the bit of evidence 
and howls, That is his cue. He is trained to how! 
long and sonorously at a minimum of provocation. 
On such an infamous and puzzling case as this, he 
probably stands and howls for half an hour, Then 
he commences to limber up. He places his nose 
close to the ground and becomes the very picture 
of squirming activity. Hither and thither he runs. 
Meanwhile the remainder of the pack are given a 
whiff of the evidence and they, too, howl. 

The sheriff and his deputies stand about con- 
versing in low, dark whispers. The countryside as- 
sembles with borrowed shotguns and pistols. The 
hunt is on. Wives cry for their husbands not to go 
on the man hunt, and mothers box their young sons’ 
ears and send them on home and later chastise them 
for stealing out pappy’s pistol from under the 
pillow, 

The blood hounds are booing and plunging and 
participating in embarrassing familiarities. Directly 
the leader swings off on the scent. The pack fol- 
lows, the deputies follow. So, also, does the mob. 
A couple of the younger dogs issue forth adoles- 
cent roarings and take out through the brush after 
a rabbit. The lankiest deputy herds back the can- 
ines, cuffs and curses them comprehensively. 

Now the constabulary believe bloodhounds in- 
fallible, with reservations. The first scent is gener- 
ally erroneous. So the first hours of the man hunt 
likely ends at the front gate of the Baptist minister 
or the town’s leading merchant or best bootlegger. 

This will never do. Some little snivel-face pulls 
an impious wise-crack. The officers and assembled 
citizenry look and feel intensely silly and herd the 
hounds back to the place of beginning. 


that the marshal is a slightly 
infirm denizen in his garrulous fifties; that he 
wears firemen’s “suspenders,” gold front teeth, 
slaunchy spectacles and a pearl-handled forty-four; 
that he is a sustaining elder in the Primitive Bap- 
tist church. The heaviest burden of marshalship 
is that of ennui. He must be never-endingly pot- 
tering about in quest of human interest. The vil- 
lage basks in lazy amiability and dirty stories. 
The marshal likely relishes both. He absorbs 
and perpetuates the flow of scandal. As custo- 
dian of the law, he is generally about and out- 
spoken at pie suppers, weddings, carnivals and tent 
shows. 

On occasions of bereavement, he has splendid 
opportunity for applying unctioning balm to the 
heartsore. Like when Grandma Harrel died the 
town marshal strolled into the hardware store and 
phoned the florist at Texarkana to send over half 
a dozen five-dollar wreathes of yellow crysan- 
themums, inadvertently forgetting to mention who 
was going to pay for them. 

The compleat marshal has still other goodly 
turns. He can loaf down at the filling station 
corner, direct tourists and take in road information 
and motor talk, He can give audience to the 
wisecracks and mechanistic philosophies in circu- 
lation over at the O.K. Garage. 

Of course his most dependable nook is before 
or about the monkey stove in McGillicurdy’s Gen- 
eral Merchandise store. There he can help the 
rural lads at selecting shoes and shirts, fill in the 
vacant end of a checker board or add to the con- 
versational romancing about hound dogs and hunt- 
ing. But at this the marshal is no better off than 
the storekeeper and the lot of a village storekeeper 
is characterized by a cyclic sameness. He sits 
with folded arms and sagging enthusiasm. He 
waits and waits. He strolls out front and watches 
the clouds and goes into protracted reverie about 
when life was young down on Drake’s creek and 
clear corn liquor only cost a dollar a gallon. Then 
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by the time he adequately damned taxes, rural 
schools and worthless tenants and has sold a couple 
of pounds of Arbuckle’s coffee and a pair of sox, 
day is done, and the storekeeper is free to amble 
home, eat supper, blow out the lamp and go to 
bed. So also is the town marshal. 

Officially speaking, the town marshal has little 
to do. Occasionally he has opportunity to break 
up a crap game among the cotton pickers or to shoo 
off a decrepit bum or a wandering Negro without 
an obvious purpose. But official action in the more 
spectacular cases, murders, stabbings, hang- 
ing, wife-beating and burglaries fall generally to 
the county sheriff and his deputies. Moonshining 
cases, are, of course, beyond the marshal’s jurisdic- 


tion and discretion. 
* * 


THE old-time Southern sheriff has undergone sev- 
eral alterations. He no longer wears the 
flowing black beard of the mad nineties. On the 
rare occasions when he goes forth to enforce the 
sovereign law he carries a shotgun loaded with 
buckshot in place of the long-range rifle. But 
as a general proposition the sheriff's guns and 
handcuffs garnish the walls of his office in the 
south wing of the court house. The sheriff's most 
frequent mission of utility is that of de-housing 
worthless or non-productive tenants. The actual 
labor of these removals falls to the more assidous 
deputy. But the sheriff makes out the papers, of- 
fers sympathy to the ruffled landlord and collects 
the fees in behalf of the county and of mothering 
justice, 
A sheriff cannot function as an entity. He must 
have his deputies and deputies include several 
species of the human animal. First among them 
is the sheriff's tough son. 

We will take it that Sheriff Homer Walker of 

Pawsuaget county, back in the days when he was 
raising peaches and watermelons begat a son 
named Elmer. Elmer got off for a rough start. 
Ere he was fourteen, it was about all his father, 
then foreman of the grand jury, could manipulate 
to keep Elmer from being packed off to the reform- 
atory for shooting at the neighbors with a cat 
rifle. 
In the course of his sixteenth summer Elmer 
burglarized the wholesale grocery house. His 
father, now deputy collector, sensed the inexpedi- 
ence of longer boarding such a reprobate of a son. 
Thereupon Elmer got sent to a military academy 
up in the alfalfa belt. But the life of a soldier ap- 
peared to have no permanent appeal for the lad. 
Just as his papa is getting helped up over having 
cornered the Democratic nomination for sheriff, 
there is Elmer, home again. 

Something has to be done about it. In Pillow- 
ville Elmer has more idle time than he has in- 
nocent diversion. There are few jobs that Elmer 
wants and none that want Elmer. So Sheriff- 
elect Walker sighs and selects his son for a deputy. 
He doesn’t want Elmer to get in on any of the 
dangerous jobs. Neither does Elmer. So Elmer 


draws his star and six-shooters and upholds law 
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tects the confiscated liquor and sees that order pre. 
vails among the Negroes in the county jail house, 

Then there is the expeditious ‘deputy, a silent 
understudy of the sheriff himself. He pulls 
strings, paints bridges, clinches productive boot- 
leg deals, keeps an eye on the county poor farm 
and attends to incidental executive details the inan- 
ipulation of which requires mature discretion and 
a weather eye. The expeditious deputy accom. 
panies non-belligerent prisoners to the state peni- 
tentiary and at campaign time stumps for the 
sheriff and on election day he hands out cards and 
engineers votes. 

But occasionally something has to be done. 
There may be a shooting case with embarrassing 
ramifications; a gun-toting bootlegger who refuses 
to divvy up as becomes a professional gentleman, 
or a fighting Negro to be corraled and captured. 
It is for missions such as these that the sheriff 
keeps his dare-devil deputy. 

The dare-devil deputy is at once the delight of 
rural youths and village idlers. It is generally 
understood that he has shown some pretty rapid 
gunplay during his career, that he can draw with 
the quickest. And when there are bad eggs to be 
handled, he goes forth to handle them. 

It is highly probable that the dare-devil deputy 
suffers from a mania of some sort. Possibly he 
has been gassed in the Great War or converted at 
the Methodist revival. 

One can hardly expect a dare-devil to be without 
his failings. Possibly he has been known to swig 
too generous portionings of confiscated liquor and 
show untimely jubilations. Or maybe he has been 
noticed in the company of the wrong kind of ladies. 
But the community agrees that he is, on the whole, 
a doggone good fellow. He takes headquarters at 
Red’s Chili House. He borrows the proprietor’s 
sweater and boots. He slicks over the counter 
and fries his own hamburgers. He discusses the 
effectiveness of soft-nosed bullets and narrates 
some of his harder cases to circles of rural custo-n- 
ers and goggle-eyed high school boys. 

The dare-devil deputy is the morai and intellec- 
tual equal of a boy Ku Klux. In times of tur 
moil he is the toast of the countryside and no 
sprinkling of the mire of scandal can rob him of 
his halo of romance. Like Ichabod Crane he is wel- 
come where ever he choses to tarry and while on 
the manhunt the dare--devil deputy takes precau- 
tions to let noonday find him in close proximity 
of a farmer with a good table. i 
_ Invited in, he strolls back into the kitchen, 
sips with the farm wife and puts the daughter to 
a flurry of gigglings. He admires the hired bov’s 
coon dog and shows professional appreciation of 
the old man’s prowess with a repeating shot gun. 
Esconced with an admiring and attentive following 
he partakes heartily of the victuals and table cheer. 
Having regaled himself with a good mess of squir- 
rel and dumplings and maychance 2 swallow of 
cordial he continues upon his official wav. 

In professional crises, the dare-devil deputy ap- 
pears to escape bullets with astonishing ease. On 
the other hand he rarely ever succeeds in hitting 
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whom he is shooting at. So his lot is not after all, 
such a gory one, 

The reason for this happy generality may be 
that the pursued one is as full of liquor as the dare- 
devil deputy is—maybe a little fuller. 1 would 
hazard the approximation that ninety per cent of 
the desperate criminals captured by the constabu- 
lary of the brush were amply intoxicated at the 
time of their capture—that they mistook the deputy 
for a bird of a feather or for another bootlegger, 
and realized the mistake too late to shoot. 


[* the cities of the Southland the police comprises 
the constabulary and it is in the cities with 
from thirty to seventy-five thousand inhabitants 
that the constabulary can be regarded as function- 
ing in all its glory. For here there are greater 
gatherings of poor people, both blacks and whites, 
and the dunderheaded non-prospering provide 
splendid official opportunities for the wielders of 
the night stick and the conveyors of the Police 
Special. Occasionally there are patrolmen sent to 
stroll about in the creased-pants sections of the 
city but as a general proposition the beer parties 
and brawls of the better residents proceed merrily 
and without hindrance. But in the hamburger 
districts the cop struts with all due glory. 

A night at the police station shows a curious 
pageant of the fruits of the patrolman’s industrious- 
ness. First there will be the bevy of colored boys 
brought in by Sergeant Williams from down in 
Martha’s alley. The dusky youths wipe away 
their grins when the desk sergeant sternly asks the 
first up to the window how much he won. On 
receiving a grinning answer of “about fo’ bits” 
the legal minon reaches forth, grabs the Negro 
and slams him in the face with a burly fist with 
a “No goddam nigger’s gonna laff at me!” The 
rest of the culprits give their names meekly, shell 
out the contents of their pockets and are herded 
downstairs to await the mercy of the police judge. 

The next haul is by Patrolman Thrupper, who 
has the beat on the west side of town where the 
cotton fields reach right up to the Negro quarters. 
He has a Negro couple, an ill-shapened yellow girl 
and a shiney black man. Patrolman Thrupper 
says nothing but gives the desk sergeant a wink, 
and the desk sergeant, catching on, comes out from 
behind the bar and begins to search the boy. He 
pulls several cotton bolls from sequestered pockets 
and holds them up for the inspection of the police 
reporter and the loafing patrolmen. It is indeed 
a carnival. Meanwhile the girl stands looking on 
and presently both are taken down to spend the 
night with the city, Their crime is listed as 3747, 
for the name is too naughty to be placed on the 
docket. 

Se they come, or rather so they are brought. 
Petty theives of ages ranging from seven to ninety- 
seven, gamblers, loiters and celebrants, most of 
them black. These are the convenient cases. The 
white drunks give the custodians of the law the 
most trouble. They are afraid, if they do not 
know him, to quell his tongue with a sharp crack 
of the night stick. The fellow may be a friend of 
the chief or of the sergeant. So if need be they 
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curse back at him, and in an extreme case, provid- 
ing the offender be puny and unsteady, they fight 
with him with bare fists until he becomes suffici- 
ently docile to take up. 

And there are still more delicate cases, requir- 
ing greater finesse of manipulation. The be- 
sotted scion of a first family may become ram- 
bustious and acquire the craving to kick out a 
restaurant sign or to shoot the night chief in the 
stomach. The first-strainer must, of course, be 
discouraged from such indiscretions but during the 
process of discouragement he must be handled with 
gloves, for the pugnacious one’s family escutcheon 
is not to be blotched with a street fight or jail 
sentence, 

The medium-quality white drunk sobers abit 
presently, comes to a barred door, asks to be 
let call a bondsman, and goes meekly home upon 
the arm of the champion who appears to bail him 
out, 

There are telephone calls galore from anxious 
Negro wives and mothers asking headquarters’ per- 
mission to come down and bail out their husband 
or son. But the answer to their queries is almost 
invariably an emphatic “NO” followed by an 
extensive discourse in substantiation of the theory 
of eternal damnation. 

Foremost among the Southern policeman’s vir- 
tues is his occasional sense of gallantry. If the 
Southern gentleman is too much occupied at fram- 
ing elections, painting bridges, selling radios or 
developing residential subdivisions to rise gal- 
lantly every fortnight or so to avenge some insult 
heaped upon the unsullied folds of Southern wo- 
manhood, such an accusation cannot be heaped 
upon the slender shoulders of the Southern copper. 
For in him the lily-white females have a genuine 
protector, one to stand off the upishness of the 
“nigger” and the cursings of the besotted wretch 
from across the railroad tracks, 

The policeman can tolerate no affront to his wo- 
men folks, or to anyone’s women folks. The urge 
of gallantry may move him to drastic brutality or 
an outright murder. As an instance, I covered 
this case in Texarkana. A Negro had been ar- 
rested on a charge of drunkeness. He was brought 
to the station house hilarious, bubbling over with 
bottled gaity. When thrust in his cell he con- 
tinued to sing and dance and jubilate. But a 
couple of hours later when he had begun to sober 
a bit his songs gave way to maledictions. He 
strained against the bars and cast invectives at his 
captors or at anyone he could see in the corridor of 
the jail. Presently a patrolman brought in a 
neighborhood street walker, an habitual frequenter 
of the station. The Negro continued swearing, 
sleepily, docilely. The patrolman took furious 
affront. He grabbed out his night stick, borrowed 
keys and bent upon vengeance, opened the door and 
proceeded to avenge. The Negro sank to the 
floor beaten senseless. An hour or so later waked 
and called for water. He went unheard. The 
turnkey was occupied at a game of coon-can. On 
hearing the Negro’s appe.! another one of the 
risoners calls for the turnkey. The jailer 
rought a mug of water but paid no attenion to 
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the Negro’s compaint of a hurting about the head. too far into the back country is likely to come home 


By morning the victim’s moans were more discon- a corpse, 

certing. Annoyed by the mournful noises the Accordingly the Southland’s coppers have almost 
turnkey called the Black Maria and had him hauled unmolested picking. True, they do arrest boot. 
to the general hospital. It was found there that leggers frequently enough. But these are but 
the Negro had suffered a fractured skull during the the non-descript retailers, shoe-shiners, black boys 
process of the beating. Half an hour later he in the hotels, barber shop janitors and down-and. 
died. His slayer was temporarily suspended from outers who would barter liquor by the pint and 
the force. Now he is back on the force, in good quart. But the stalwart policeman can superin- 
standing. tend the bigger deals, concentrate his profession 
* * * off the wholesale trade. It is from this that he 
gets his money. He avquires his reputation for 
HE business of being a small city policeman being an enforcer of the local-option law from 
proves increasingly profitable. Apparently the his imposing total of arrests among the paltry 
rake-off from commercial prostitution is some- retail traders. The chief smiles and fondles his 
what on the wane but the Eighteenth Amendment palms and the copper welcomes co-operation from 

provides a luscious groundwork for tithes. As the brethren of the constabulary. 
for the Federal prohibition officers, these noble Thus the defenders of the downtrodden in the 
defenders of our country’s Constitution appear to Southland go happily on. The sheriffs build big 
be functioning with diminishing frequency in the houses and the police chiefs bigger ones. Then 
South, for one of them who wanders too much and they buy cotton farms and punctually go broke. 


Call of the Hills 


By Marecverite N. ABRAMS 


1. 


MUST go out to the hills again— 
To the low hills fringed with gold. 

For my pulses keep a maddening beat 

With a thrill that grips me whole. 
All the flesh in me seems vagrant, 

All wild life of me a part— 
O, will you envy the wanton hills 

Ij I offer them my heart? 


2. 


I must go out to the hills again— 
To rest my wayward soul— 
For the passionate beating of the rain 
Is a thrill that’s dear and old. 
Where rose-gold heavens and life-thronged sod 
Offer communion with my God— 
Life leaps, and giving birth a-new, 
Sings to me of the earth and You. 
3. 
When I go out to the hills again 
To die, come to that place, 
And say, as you hold o bit of sod 
That the wind blows from my face, 
“Yon hills, yon sun, played luring things ' 
On her throbbing gypsy heart-strings—” 
Drop the clod, let it lie there, 
Let me be part of the wild free air— 
Part of the magic that filled my soul, 
Part of the wondrous star-shine, sun-gold. 
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A Northerner’s View of the 
Negro Problem 


By Artuur C, HoLpen 


py one asked me once if I were not interested 
in the Negro Problem. Let me make it clear 
at the outset that I’m not particularly interested in 
the Negro problem. As a human being, however, 
I am vitally interested in the social problem. | 
re ognize that the continued improvement of the 
well-being of the human race is necessary for both 
individual progress and_ indi- 
vidual happiness. 

The Negro is a part of the 
human race. Originally he 
didn’t live among white men. 
He had a home of his own 
principally in Africa or the 
“Dark Continent,” as Euro. 
peans like to call it. The 
needs of civilization caused 
Negroes to be brought to 
America, mostly against their 
will and caused white men to 
penetrate the jungles of Africa, 
mostly against the will of the black men. Cer- 
tainly the responsibility for mixing up the races 
rests with the white men. 

I don’t mean by that to blame us white men 
who are living today. We had no more to say 
about that than the Negro. Perhaps our ances- 
tors made a frightful mistake in thinking that 
the Negro was worth bringing to America. Our 
forefathers acted as it served them best at the 
time and they rest in their graves safe from blame. 

The Negro is here. It does no good today to 
point a fault-finding finger. He is a part of our 
national life whether we like it or not. He re- 
quires food, he requires shelter, he requires clothes, 
he has other human needs. On the other hand, 
he has earning power. 

It is not necessary to discuss whether the Negro’s 
earning power is as great as the white man’s. 
Certainly it isn’t at the present time. Maybe it 
will never be. Personally I am not interested in 
the discussion about equality. As an average man 
what I want to know is, has the Negro enough 
earning power to keep himself from being a drag 
on me. If I were a manufacturer and wide awake, 
I'd be interested too to know whether or not the 
Negro has enough earning power to buy the goods 
I am eager to sell him. Our manufacturers have 
learned a great lesson in the last ten years. Ex- 
pressed in plain everyday words it is just this: 
“High wages mean workers with power to buy.” 
Buying power means prosperity. I remember the 
talk we used to hear ten and twenty years ago 
about the evils: of high wages. “Dear me; what 
was the world coming to with the laboring man 
getting a talking machine and finally an anto- 
mobile.” You don’t hear the regrets you used to 
hear about that, There are too many people who 
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have gotten rich or who have had their conditions 
bettered because so many laboring men were buy- 
ing automobiles. 

Now I've never lived in the South except to do 
service on the Texas border and I don’t pretend to 
understand Southern conditions, but I sometimes 
wonder whether the Southern white man has made 

the most of his opportunity to 
_ develop the buying power of 
the Southern Negro. Certainly 
if the Southern Negro can earn 
more than he does now he is 
going to be able to buy more. 
then it seems self evident that 
the community in which a man 
with buying power lives is go- 
ing to reap the first benefits. 
But, as | said, I am a North- 
erner. | don’t know the South- 
ern point of view. But, I do 
know one thing. I want the peo- 
ple who live near to me to have buying power. 
Especially I want them to have enough buying 
power so they can get the necessities for decent and 
healthful living. I don’t want people who live in 
my community to be a drag on me, or on the com- 
munity in which I live. 

Now in recent years, beginning especially in 
1919, a great many Negroes have migrated from 
the south and settled in northern cities. They 
have become a part of our urban problem. There 
are somewhere near 200,000 Negroes living in 
the upper part of the Borough of Manhattan + es 
A community big enough to form a fair sized 
city of itself. But as things stand this community 
isn’t self-sustaining. In many ways it’s a drag 
rather than a help to the large cosmopolitan com- 
munity of which it is a part. By that I don’t mean 
that every Negro in Harlem is a drag upon the 
City of New York. It isn’t true when you pick 
the individual at all. But when you consider the 
group, Harlem as a community is a drag rather 
than a help to the economic and social life of the 
city. Let me illustrate this by giving a few ex- 
amples of what I mean: 

First, the health standards of Harlem were found 
to be lower than the health standards for the city 
as a whole. Something had to be done about it. 
The city itself and the public health organizations 
had to spend money to investigate, to educate, to 
eliminate and lessen disease. You can’t build a - 
Chinese wall around a part of a modern city and 
keep disease and bad health standards shut off 
from the rest of the city. If the city is to be 
healthy all the city has to be healthy. Hence the 
rest of the city has to pay to improve health stand- 
ards in the backward section. 

Second, twenty to thirty per cent of the cases 
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in our criminal courts were found to be Negroes. 

This is all out of proportion, because something 
less than 4 per cent of New York City’s population 
is Negro. You can’t build a Chinese wall around 
a part of an American city and expect to lessen 
crime. You would be more likely to make that 
section a breeding place for criminals, Our 
modern public welfare organizations have been 
pointing out that the greatest incentive to crime is 
bad living conditions, The whole city has to pay 
for law enforcement and for trying to stamp out 
crime at its source. 

Third, the living standards in Harlem are de- 
cidedly worse than in other parts of the town. 
Bad living conditions mean rapid depreciation of 
property values. With the influx of the Negroes 
into Harlem property values fell and while they 
have risen somewhat since, principally due to 
overcrowding, they are low when compared to 
most other parts of the city. Lagging property 
values mean that taxes for administration purposes 
fall more heavily elsewhere. You can’t build a 
Chinese wall around a backward section of the 
city and forget about it. From the point of view 
of the administration of taxes alone, a backward 
section soon becomes a drag upon the whole city. 

Most of us don’t feel directly this drag upon 
us caused by backward groups among us, but most 
of us feel that it is .a great deal harder than it 
ought to be for us to get some of the simplest 
things done and for us to satisfy our most essential 
human needs. We are constantly told that we 
must put up with congested streets and conditions 
of bad light and air because the city hasn’t the 
money to remedy the situation. Our cities con- 
stantly face serious social and economic problems. 

When a situation gets particularly acute a call 
goes out for somebody to take a hand and help. 
I happen to be one of those who was called upon 
for help by the New York Urban League. We 
found that the Negro is likely to become a drag 
when he settles in our northern cities just as we 
found that the European immigrant, was likely to 
be a drag when he first reached America. At the 
root of the trouble seems to be the underlying 
fact that the Negro has had even more difficulty 
than the European in developing his earning 
power. Here is something very fundamental. Some 
people think that this is simply because the Negro 
is the Negro. With that they shrug their shoulders 
and dismiss the subject. I can’t understand the 


Ultimatum 


By NATALIE FLOHR 


philosophy of such an attitude. Such people don’t 
realize that if the case of the Negro is really 
hopeless it is their own shoulders that must bear 
the burden. The drag of their backward neigh- 
bors will be upon them even though they do not 
know it. 

A hundred years ago when the ordinary man’s 
earning power was crippled by this sudden com- 
ing of the machine, whole sections of the com- 
munity became a drag upon society. Amidst a 
great hue and cry about wickedness, a band of :e- 
formers went out with rules and moral precepts to 
set things right. Now in a hundred years we have 
learned one thing. You may teach, you may set 
rules, you may suppress, but if the passions of 
men have not a proper and sufficient outlet, they 
burst their bonds. Today we are studying how 
to apply our human passions, through work, 
through recreation, through our sense of the joy 
of life. Help a man to develop his own earning 
power and he will work out his own salvation. 
We have had enough of philanthropy and prisons. 
They may have their uses for extreme cases but 
they will not do for a whole group in the com- 
munity or a whole race. It is “not alms but op- 
portunity that men crave.” Its’ easier to give 
alms; its harder to study and seek out oppor- 
tunities. The alms do not go far, the opportunity 
does. Help the Negro to gain earning power and 
he will not be a drag upon you. As a self respect- 
ing and self supporting member of the community 
he will in addition help you yourself along. Think 
for a moment of all the poor people in our na- 
tion, of those who do not earn and think for a 
moment upon the increased buying power. I’m not 
saying this in a material sense alone. Think also 
of the vast increase in spiritual capacity and con- 
sumption. Look at it anyway you will, neglected 
humanity is neglected opportunity. 

I’m a northerner and I don’t understand the 
southern point of view. I don’t pretend to, but 
I don’t want any groups living in the community 
in which I live to be a drag upon me and upon my 
community. I think we northerners are shrewd 
enough and have enough brain power to look 
ahead a bit. Perhaps Yankee shrewdness and fore- 
sight has had something to do with building up the 
greatness and the prosperity of our nation. At any 
rate we are going to use our brains to prevent 
the race problem from becoming a_ millstone 
around our necks, 


E shall be lovers in the end. 
Returned to éarth, our dust shall blend 
To make a sunset or a flower— 


We shall be lovers in that hour. 


Octoser, 1°29 
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Beyond the Years 


By Mary Etta Spencer 


T is May. The sun is shining. Through the open 
| windows the wind wafts the bitter sweet frag- 
rance of the blossoming peach trees and the aro-- 
matic odors of the honeysuckle. The birds and 
the bees move here and there. The bees stopping 
to drink the nectar from the blossoms; the birds 
swelling their throats with songs, Out on the 
velvety green lawn, the dandelions lift their heads 
with impertinent pride. Beyond the lawn are fields 
of growing wheat whose lithe green bodies are 
tossed by the gentle breezes as the billows of the 
ocean. Without there is serene sublimity. Within 
restlessness. 

Jennie Rice walked the floor, She was non- 
plussed. It was the first time during her period of 
teaching that she was ever so. In spite of her rigid 
discipline, she was losing dashes control of 
her pupils. 

More than twenty years ago, Jennie Rice, then 
barely seventeen years old, accepted the position 
to teach at the little one room school in Rich Neck, 
a rural district in Queen Anne County, Maryland. 
She was compelled to accept this proposition before 
completing normal school, to support an invalid 
mother, She gave up the desire to go to college. 

She taught two years, then closed the school with 
an afternoon May-day party for the children and 
their parents, with a firm decision never to enter its 
doors again. But she did. No one was ever able to 
learn the true reason, There were two rumors: one, 
she was not capable of teaching in the city schools, 
the other, she was in love with the son of a success- 
ful farmer. She boarded with his parents. Anyway 
she had come back so long ago that no attention 
was paid to anything that was said about her stay- 
ing away. 

Jennie turned her thoughts to her pupils. A 
restless mass of humanity. 

“Less noise, less noise, please.” she reiterated. 

She ran her fingers through her affluent black 
hair. She glanced at the old hickory switch which 
had been ruled out of service, and now hung upon 
the side of the yellow painted two door bookcase, 
like some, pensioned, knighted veteran. She longed 
for the privilege of its usage once more. With it she 
could at least appease her own temper. The most 
she could do was to threaten its use. Anything 
more would have meant a mothers’ day, even in 
the remote countryside. 

She looked at her watch meditatively; two hours 
more before closing time. She would let them out 
for a few minutes to expel some of the excess 
energy, but one of the members of the schoo] board 
lived near. He had no children. He had enforced 
a one recess law upon the school—that was at noon. 
His theory was: “children are sent to school to 
learn—not to play.” Jennie could think of no way 
out. She had asked each child to commit to memory 
a short verse from the Bible. 

She thought that it would be a good time to 
hear them recite, but when each child, thirty of 


them, recited the eleventh chapter, the thirty-fifth 
verse of St. John, “Jesus wept,” she went to the 
board and began to write. 

A bright light flashed around the room, Jennie 
turned just enough to-see Johny Maze busy with a 
piece of mirror. He was having difficulty to hold it 
so he could see down Leman Morgan’s throat. He 
finally succeeded. Several others submitted them- 
selves to the same test. 

“All of you have two tongues and one of them 
will have to come out,” he m cto | 

Charles Higgins took two rulers and began giv- 
ing an imaginary violin recital. Jim Taylor made 
funny faces and the children strove heroically to 
repress laughter. William Nickerson and Frank 
Saunders were interested in a picture of western 
harvesters in a geography. Jane Miller platted and 
unplatied Theresa Hinson’s hair, until Jennie won- 
dered that the child did not scream for mercy. 
Thomas Lee drew sketches of houses upon the top 
of his desk, until not an inch of space remained. 
He proceded to do the sides. Clarence Wilson left 
his desk and stood looking at a hole in the ceiling 
with grave seriousness. Percy Hall stole across the 
room where the lunch baskets and buckets were and 
began eating everything that he could get. Stella 
Gould was talking so fast that Jennie wished she 
would choke, but she did not choke, and she was 
holding the attention of others too. Ned Nicholas 
measured Tete Sparks more than a dozen times. He 
was looking for a longer string. Norman Fassit 
crawled along the floor taking all the pencils that 
he could find in the desks. Mary Brown helped the 
twins, Bessie and Tressa Ferrel, to do their work. 
Here, and only here, did Jennie’s heart soften. The 
twins were orphans. She tried hard to convince 
Mary that they must do their own work. William 
Adderson examined minutely a Sunday-school card. 
It contained the picture of the Apostle Paul. 

“See!” William whispered to Thomas Gibbs, “He 
says he has finished his work.” 

Thomas eyed the card with vague indifference. 
He twisted his mouth to the side and whispered 
back, “Don’t s’pose he had much to do.” The thing 
that was uppermost in Thomas Gibbs’ mind was the 
filling of the big wood box behind the stove before 
he could have his supper. The wood had to be cut. 

Fred Wallace tried his fist on every boy within 
reach. Mattie Green seemed to think that no one 
was completely dressed without her help. And 
there were others that sat staring blankly into space. 
These annoyed Jennie more than the mischievous 
ones. 

Staccatoed giggles resounded throughout the room. 
Jennie saw Joe Hinson making a desperate effort 
to seize a piece of paper that was being displayed 
by John Harrison, but not before she had seen an 
exact carricature of herself. Beneath the sketch was 
printed in large letters, ‘who would want this for 
a mom’ don’t understand nothing’. 

All sat nearly paralyzed with fright and ready 
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for a severe scolding. They were not half as as- 
tonished as Jennie herself was when she commanded 
mildly and judiciously, “All pack books please”. 

As if in appreciation for the withheld reprimand, 
the children packed their books almost without a 
sound, Jennie tapped the bell. They stood. She 
tapped it again. They marched out. When the last 
one had lett the door, Jennie sank into the chair 
and rested her head upon the desk. She made no 
effort to stifle the feeling of desperation. 

“Oh, this dreary life. It is so terrible. I wish 
I could die. I am so tired of it all!” 

She put on her things and went out. She locked 
the door and stood with her hand upon the knob. 
Some indefinable power seemed to possess her. 

From over the roads came the voices of the de- 
parting youngsters. There was Edgar Burns’ soft 
tenor voice, 

“Jesus lover of my soul, 

Let me climb the telegraph pole 

When that pole begins to shake, 

Take me down for Jesus sake.” 

Intermingled with it was Joe Green’s melodious 
baritone, 

“Possum up dat ‘simmon tree” 

And like the drone of the king bee, floated Leman 
Morgan’s resonant bass, 

“Said the ant to the elephant, ‘Look out, 

sir, who're you shov-ing! 

Not one of the songs, the expression of adolescent 
youth, brought a single smile to Jennie’s lips. To 
her they were so vulgar and so absurd. 

She was aroused out of the reflectory stupor by 
the familiar voice of Uncle John Wright, who was 
renowned for his singing of camp-meeting spirit- 
uals. He could be heard distinctly at a distance 
of three or four miles. 

He was returning from a cross county trip, with 
a load of phosphate. He was driving Joe and Pete, 
the only remaining team of oxen in the county. He 
was singing, “Don’t call de roll till I git dere.” 
Jennie turned her head in disgust and started on 
the three-mile walk to her boarding place, with dis- 
illusion emblazoned upon her heart. 

* * * * * * * * 

T is May. The sun is shining. Through the open 

windows comes the perfume of the blossom- 
ing trees. The birds are singing, the bees are fly- 
ing here and there. Without there is serene sub- 
limity, within— 

A woman trudges slowly along the country 
road. 

“Hello there, Miss Jen,” calls Uncle Nat Hinson 
as he stops his team of bays, panting and steaming 
like so much brown velvet. “Aint seen you round 
here for many a day. How far are you going?” 

“Out to the school,” answered Jennie almost de- 
risively. 

Uncle Nat opened wide his eyes. “By golly, had 
Jennie Rice come back to teach again?” She 
divined his thoughts. 

“Oh, I’m like the black cat. I always come back.” 
There was a twinkle in her dim eyes. “We are 
having a reunion,” she added. 

“Better hop in.” 

“No, I want to walk.” 
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“But its over a mile to the school yet, Miss 
Jen.” 

“I know it. I know every inch of the road. but 
I want to walk. I’ll go along slowly—lI guess that’s 
the only way I can walk now,” she chuckled heart- 
ily. She held up a stout cane. 

“This will help some,” she smiled again. 

After many protests the bewildered old man 
drove on. He was at his wits end, trying to find 
a cause that had brought about such a miraculous 
change in Jennie Rice. He arrived at but one con-- 
clusion; -he was a widower. 

As Jennie neared the school, she thought of a 
camp meeting spiritual that she had often heard 
the country folks sing. “Oh, what a change down 
here, things I used to see I don’t see any more.” 

In the large orchards, where used to bloom the 
peach trees, rows and rows of tomato plants now 
lifted their yellow buds. The bleating of the sheep 
and the childlike cry of the lambs were hushed. 
They were replaced by herds of Jersey Reds, 
which moved slowly, almost gracefully as they 
nipped mouthfuls of clover. There also was 
strange vegetation growing in many of the fields 
where used to flourish the sturdy corn. 

The pretty green thorn hedges, and the zigzag 
rail fences were replaced by wire fences of many 
descriptions, 

Jennie was not sure she welcomed but one 
change, and that was the beautiful, smooth asphalt 
roads, They were a God sent blessing to the rural 
people. 

Jennie was very tired when she entered the 
schoolroom. A stupendous welcome greeted her— 
silence. 

Chairs and desks of modern style were arranged 
around the sides of the room. Lanterns were hung. 
Everywhere there were jars and jars of roses, roses 
that would have cost a small fortune in Baltimore, 
from which she came. 

She walked to the desk and lifted its top. With 
trembling hands she brought forth the old roll 
book, wrapped in newspaper, now yellow with age, 
and the old bell. They had not been used for nearly 
thirty years. She laid them carefully upon the top 
of the desk. As she did her eyes encountered a 
volume of Paul Laurence Dunbar’s complete 
works, left there by mistake, or perhaps, placed 
there on purpose. She took the book and glanced 
hastily through its pages. A poem on page one- 
hundred sixty--two interested her. She read the 
second stanza, 

“Beyond the years the prayer for rest 

Shall never more beat upon thy breast 

The darkness clears, 
And morn perched upon the mountain’s crest 
Her form uprears—— 
The day that is to come is best, 
Beyond the years.’ 
The silence was broken by the shrill whistle of an 
approaching car. She brushed back a stray lock 
of hair, and straightened her collar. 

Lene Morgan entered. “Hello there, Miss Jen,” 
his heavy voice resounding through the room. They 
clasped hands as only they do who are truly glad 
to meet. 
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An hour more and they were all there. 

Jennie tapped the bell. They stood, and with 
bowed heads repeated the hwenty-third Psalm. 
Jennie’s hair, white almost to a strand, blended 
beautifully with the graying hair of her ex-pupils. 

She lifted the rol} book closer and with un- 
steady voice began calling the roll. 

“Johnny Maze.” 

“Present—Throat specialist.” 

“Aaron Green.” 

There was silence. All bowed heads as Jennie 
said “Absent.” 

“William Nickerson.” 

“Present—Farmer.” 

“Frank Saunders.” 

“Present—Farmer.” 

Jennie stopped. She stared. It seemed that a 
curtain was lifted and she was looking into the 
great blue ether. Before her was a mass of wiggl- 
ing, scurrying, shapeless things. 

“Jane Miller.” 

“Present—Hair dresser.” 

“Leman Morgan.” 

“Present—Concert singer, bass. 

Those shapeless things were taking form. The 
room was filled with—she looked closer. They were 
children, effervescent with the spirit of youth, 

“Clarence Wilson.” 

“Present—Plasterer.” 

“Percy Hall.” 

“Present—Proprieter of a lunch room.” 

“Thomas Gibbs.” 

There was no answer. All bowed heads. 

“Stella Golds.” 

“Present— Actress.” 

“Ned Nicholas.” 

“Present—Tailor.” 

“Norman Fassit.” 

“Sentenced to penitentiary for stealing,” an- 
swered one of them. 

Jennie nearly collapsed. Leman brought her a 
chair. “Better sit a while Miss Jen, I'm afraid you 
are a little tired.” 

She shook her head “no”. Tears trembled on her 
long lashes. 

“Nary Brown.” 

“Present—Founder of home for orphans.” 

“William Adderson—Minister—she was again at 
the board. She was writing, and they 

“Fred Wallace.” 

“Present—Prize fighter.” 

Children—children—she hears them calling 
her; she is going slowly down the aisle. Yes, dears, 
I'm coming. “How helpless they are,” she thought. 
Each child is telling her of his future hopes 

“And when you come back,” they whisper. 
“No, I will not be back again. It is my last 
term.” 

“You can’t fool us Miss Jen,” they venture 
timidly, with mischievous glances toward each 
other. 

She smiles—“Now they are ready to go, it is 
impossible to hold their attention longer—their 
thoughts are so abstract, and they are eager to be 
off—out there. If they would only stay and get 
wisdom and knowledge and understanding far out 
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there—Ah, well they will go, it will be useless to 
try to keep them.” She taps the bell. They stand— 
“How restless and impatient they are.” She makes 
them wait, one tiny second, to them it is an eternity 
—she taps the bell again—they are gone, 

Again she stands with her hand upon the door 
knob. Again some strange power seems to possess 
her. She lifts her head and through her dilated 
nostrils breathes in the balmy air. 

“How beautiful is the handiwork of God— 
everywhere is manifestation of his greatness— 
earth and sea and—” 

‘She smiles, “How funny are the songs of the de- 
parting youngsters. If they could only be children 
always. They are so happy and care-free.” Tears 
stream down her face. She is walking—slowly— 
She stops to look at the western horizon, now 
crimson with the rays of the setting sun. 


She smiles again. Before her is the scene of the 
boys making a dash after the sketch that they had 
drawn of her. How she had surprised herself more 
than them by not scolding. “They were right.” She 
did not—the shades of night are gathering fast— 
ah, the echo of a voice, a voice tired; but full of 
happiness and submission. “Don’t call de. roll till 
I git there’—How often had that voice rung out 
in the early morns in bygone years—Did she hear 
the creaking of the heavy loaded two-wheel cart? 
There is a pause in the singing. He is urging Joe 
and Pete on. How faithful are the beasts of burden. 
How tender the driver—silence. They are cross- 
ing the steam. He will cross on the old bridge— 
no, there is a new bridge. The oxen will wade 
through the water. It will help the wheels and they 
will drink. Now they are ready for the heavy 
pull up the long hill. Half way up the hill Joe 
and Pete will rest on their knees. They will need 
no urging to go. How like a pilgrim traveler. At 
the top of the hill Uncle John will take his old 
blue handkerchief and wipe the lathery sweat 
from the heavy yoke. Then he will crack the heavy 
whip. No, no, not on the bodies of Joe and Pete; 
they have never felt the sting of the whip from 
him. The old cart is rumbling on. Uncle John will 
hum a few minutes. Then—Yes there it is ringing 
so clear. How beautiful is the rhythm and the 
words of that spiritual, “Sometimes up and some. 
times down. Still my soul is Heavenward bound. 
Don’t call de roll till I git dere.” She is singing. 
But she is so tired. She will rest. No—she will go 
on. The twilight, so tranquil and soothing to the 
nerves. But the night is gathering fast—and she 
is so tired. She will rest just for a moment. How 
faint is Uncle John’s voice. He must be nearing 
the end of his journey. There is silence. 

Uncle Nat Hinson summons a passing farmer. 
They lift her into the wagon. On page one-hundred 
and sixty-two a handkerchief was placed directly 
on the poem. “Beyond the Years.” The last two 
lines of the second stanza: 

“The day that is to come is best 

Beyond the years” 
were marked. 


Beyond the years Jennie Rice had understood. 
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Forces In Race Conflict 


CCORDING to the Associated Press despatch 

to the Atlanta Constitution, July 2ist, there 
was a great exodus of Negro laborers from the con- 
struction camp at Ringgold, Georgia, where a new 
highway is being built, due to a warning signed 
Ku Klux Klan. This sign read, “Nigger, don't let 
the sun set on you here Saturday.” There were fifty 
Negro laborers and twenty-five 


By Jesse O. THomas 


a complete change of heart, since his return, 
The association with Negroes in the organiza- 
tion of the Southern Republican gave him a chance 
to get some “close up” inside information, or in 
the ordinary street parlance, he got the “low down” 
on many of the prominent Negroes’ status. When 
he got together the white people to organize the 
Blue Shirt he was just as in- 

forming as to what was 


white. The white workers 


struck Wednesday, the 17th, | 


the Negroes left immediately 
when they found the sign 
posted around the camp early 
Saturday morning. The other 
twenty were taken Saturday 


tion Company’s trucks to Tur- | 
nell Hill to avoid a clash. 
There was some difference __ there. 


Jesse O. Thomas is the South- 
and refused to work any longer Field Secretary of the 
|| National Urban League. He is 
| also Secretary of the Tuskegee 
| Alumni Association. For many 
| years he has been a close student 
: | of race relations in the south, as 
for the improvement of conditions 


| going on in the thought life of 

| the Negro as he was enlight- 

ening in describing to the 
Negroes what the white com- 
munity was doing against their 
better interests. This inside in- 
formation gave him a status 
with each group as “one who 
spoke with authority.” 

No single influence has con- 
tributed more toward racial 
friction, suspicion, restlessness, 

discontent and intolerance in 


of opinion as to whether the = |——. 
K. K. K. sign was posted by 
the original clan organization affiliated with the 
national clan movement or by a newly organized 
unit that came into existance specifically for the 
purpose of driving these Negroes off the job. All 
clansmen, be they regular or irregular, organized 
or unorganized, have the same status with the 
Negroes because they have the same attitude to- 
ward him. 
* 

| Jacksonville, Florida, there is an organization 

called “The Blue Shirt (Chamber of Com- 
merce of the White Working Class)”. This organ- 
ization publishes a weekly paper by the same 
name. The printing office is said *» be in Aurora, 
Missouri, the editorial and business office, 14 
Church Street, Jacksonville, Florida. The editor 
is named Billy Parker, who, according to our in- 
formation, is the same Billy Parker who was iden- 
tified with the Minutes, that anti-Catholic news 
sheet published until recently. 

His first appearance in Jacksonville was in the 
role of a great friend to the Negro whom he had 
come to help get his case before the bar of public 
opinion. He proposed to publish a newspaper 
called the Southern Republican and is alleged to 
have secured subscriptions from Negroes toward 
this laudable enterprise of some three thousand 
dollars. Only a few issues of the Southern Repub- 
lican came off the press. The promoter is alleged 
to have disappeared with the Negroes’ money with- 
out having given them value received. After a brief 
but conspicuous absence from Jacksonville and 
an unexpected silence so far as the Negro was con- 
cerned, Mr. Parker returned to Jacksonville a “Dr. 
Jeckeil instead of Mr. Hyde”. Instead of the 
Negroes’ friend and advocate of justice and fair 
dealing, indications are that Mr. Parker has had 


Jacksonville than the propa- 
ganda carried on through the Blue Shirt for many 
years. We quote below some of the statements 
from the editor in support of our position. In the 
June 8th issue of the Blue Shirt on the editorial 
page under the caption, “The Nigger,” the editor 
has the following to say: * 

“Two policemen were killed in Jacksonville a 
few weeks ago by a nigger and one policeman 
was killed in St. Petersburg by a nigger. Are we 
whites going to sit by and let this dreadful crime 
go on and on, or are we going to take steps to 
stop it? This paper is determined to put a stop 
to this black crime wave no matter what it costs. 
The first thing to do is for the city or State govern- 
ment to pass a law for every nigger home to be 
searched and guns of all sorts confiscated; this 
can be done if our law-makers wili give us the 
law and authority and after this is done any 
nigger found with any gun on his person should 
get a life sentence of hard labor. If this is done 
soon, if our law-makers don’t take charge of this 
brute, in time a long suffering public will rise in 
their might and smite and smite hard. 

“I am just sending to the authorities a warning 
that I know the feeling of the public on this 
question and unless they do something drastic a 
bloody race war is coming in Florida as sure as 
the sun rises.” 

The same paper in replying to a letter written 
by an insurance company that carried Negro risks 
which had asked Mr. Parker to “soft pedal” the 
Negro question because many of his policy holders 
had lost their jobs as a result of the efforts of Mr. 
Parker and his Blue Shirt movement and, there- 
fore, could not pay their premiums Mr. Parker 
made the following reply: 

“I just wish to say that I do not know the 
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the meaning of the word soft pedal. I cut it out 
of my dictionary years ago when real questions 
had to be solved. 1 do not blame you for being 
anxious about your business interests for if you 
are insuring a big lot of niggers when this race 
war starts you may lose your business through the 
policies you have to pay.” 

In the issue of June 22nd, under the caption, 
“Disfranchise the Nigger,” the.editor says, “The 
hour has struck when we must call every white 
man of the colors. Disfranchise the nigger.” 

One aspect of the propaganda is to intimidate 
the white men who employ Negroes and refuse 
to discharge them upon request of the organization 
and employ white people in their places, 

There is a barber shop managed by Negroes 
that serves white people concerning which Blue 
Shirt had to say, “Sometimes when you are down 
town take a few steps from Main Street on Bay 
Street, in fact, to the nigger barber shop and see 
how many of our mothers, wives and daughters 
are in there having niggers bobbing their hair and 
otherwise beautifying them, and then get a report 
on these niggers’ health from the State Health 
Board.” 

In the May 18th issue of the Blue Shirt from an 
editorial headed “Contractors” we quote: 

“A fellow by the name of Jackson came here 
to Jacksonville from Texas to build oil tanks for 
the Pan-Am Petroleum Company. 

“This man hires only white men and pays not 
less than fifty cents an hour. We take off our 
hats to a man like him. 

“Just compare him with Walter J. Bryson, nigger 
lover at twenty-five cents an hour, who gets most 
of the contracts from the City of Jacksonville. 
“Now business men wake up and demand that 


Color 
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the city give contracts to real honest to God white 
men and pay white men’s wages. 

“Remember if a man only gets twenty-five cents 
an hour he can only spend twenty-five cents an 
hour; if he gets fifty cents he will spend the 
fifty cents and you get the benefit of the difference. 

“Another company from St. Louis which is 
building an underground telephone system for the 
Bell Telephone Company hires only white men 
and pays better than Walter J. Bryson. 

“Let us take away the jobs from Bryson and 
give him no more.” 

Needless to say a great deal of the anxiety orig- 
inated by the replacement of Negro by white labor 
is not a question of the inefficiency of the Negro 
nor the question of unsatisfactory service, nor the 
result of the personal attitude of the employer. 
If the employer fails to discharge Negroes he is 
published in the Blue Shirt as a “nigger lover,” his 
name given and the location of his business, 

The silence with which this matter has been 
treated by the better element of the white popu- 
lation in Jacksonville is a source of great disap- 
pointment to the Negroes. Only one paper, the 
Jacksonville American, has come out against this 
unwholesome publication which obviously seems 
bent on creating a race riot. Jacksonville at present 
is apparently indifferent to the dangers which such 
nefarious propaganda may engender, There can be 
no question but what the great majority of citizens 
both white and black are unaffected by this at- 
tempt to bring about a racial clash. But an un- 
thinking minority, unless checked by the force of 
public opinion, is sometimes capable of doing ir- 
reparable harm and may destroy in a moment that 
racial understanding which has taken years to 
achieve. 


By Cyrit Creque 


HAVE not known a gladder hue 
Than that which spreads above the white 

Tall columns of the day, a dew 
Washed awning, none too deep nor light, 
Where taxed eyes for a trice may stray 
To rest the crosses of the day. 
Nor have I seen a sabler shrine 
Of beauty than the darkened deep 
Wherein the white stars whiter shine, 


In steadfast focus on the steep, 
Nocturnal path, where seekers gain 

An entrance to the glittering plain. 

Nor have I worn a warmer brown 

Than earth has spun from commen loam 
To fashion me a natal gown, 

Which I shall leave when tripping home. 
All flowers that variegate the land 

Are tinged by color’s dazzling hand. 


COMRADES IN CRIME 
A THIEF entered a fashionable home in an exclusive 


Massachuseits colony, removed jewels valued at 
$150000 and placed them on sale in New York’s colored 
Harlem quarter. The identity of the thief has not been 
established but the vendors, apprehended in a Seventh 
Avenue barbershop, were Negroes. Subsequently a few 
blocks away a lottery office came into the clutches of the 
law and $30,000 and tickets supposed to represent many 
thousand wagers were confiscated. The alleged owner of 
the game is said to be of another race but his sales force 
were Negroes. Peddlers of “hot” goods continue to offer 
their wares for sale, while others are awaiting freedom 
from prison bars to call upon old customers. Selling 
contraband liquors, clothes, jewelry and the “numbers” in 
other cities as in New York is an established business 
giving employment to many hundreds of Negroes. A stylish 
young woman at a popular summer resort felt no abashment 
in remarking that her husband was a “banker in charge 
of — district.” 


The extent to which this illicit bargaining goes on is a 
comparatively recent development. Crime is old, but wan- 
ton bargaining of it with more or less approval by the 
better class of Negroes is new. It may be explained in 
part by attributing it to the allurements of present day 
prosperity with attendant pomp and luxury, to the laxity 
of law enforcement, the rebellion against restricted per- 
sonal liberties, or newer temptations which lead individ- 
uals from straight paths. Perhaps all these and others 
have made money at any price worthy of attainment but 
we need more than conventional arguments in psychology 
and ethics to explain the lack of secrecy, shame and self- 
condemnation, together with the acceptance of perpetrators 
into churches, fraternities and social circles without ques- 
tion. Arrests are made and some offenders suffer but 
marketing of illicit goods continues. 

The Negro man and woman is always desirable to white 
as well as to Negro bosses, as bootleggers, number run- 
ners and peddlers of stolen goods. White workers do not 
object to working with them in the underworld. When 
legitimate employment is denied they turn to these in- 
visible occupations where they find no color bars. It would 
be a safe estimate that the number of inter-racial contacts 
made in this way outnumber those made in wholesome 
channels. If it were possible to take a census of persons 
engaged in these practices, we might learn how Negroes 
have withstood the onslaught made by. white workers upon 
Negro strongholds of employment. Doubtless many of 
Atlantic City’s former hotel waiters are number sellers and 
bootleggers. Certainly the average individual engaged in 
this business in New York has brains enough, and would 
prefer to do something more elevating if his color did not 
bar him. But his color does bar him and so he takes the 
certain road to employment with all its hazards rather 
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we 


than suffer the ignominies of racial defeat and unemploy- 


ment. 

A judge in a United States Court had this brought home 
to hm by an upstanding Negro man whom he chastized 
for bringing disgrace upon his race by selling liquor in a 
cellar dive The judge concluded his phillippic by asking 
h's prisoner why he did not make something of himself 
by leading a clean life. To which the defendant replied 
in words like these: “Your Honor I'll tell you why. I was 
once a soldier for Uncle Sam. I fought hard in France 
I was in tae thickest of the fight and 
was twice wounded The war ended and I came _ back 
home, but found no Chamber of Commerce delegation to 


for Democracy. 


meet me at the station and offer me a job. I had a mother 
to support and I went from business place to business 
place looking for a job. You say I am a fine looking, 
healthy fellow. but it has meant nothing to me here. | 
I took to bootlegging. It was 
No prejudice 


could find nothing to do. 
the only decent thing I could find to do. 
here. White and colored will buy from me now, but if 
I am straight I am just a “nigger with nothing to do.” 
He continued at some length, the judge promising to take 
his case “under advisement.” 

Is it a fact that Negroes are driven to comm‘t crime 
becauce decent employment is not available? If so, the 
number of legal violations, with indications that malefac- 
tion is spreading to all strata of society, suggests that if 
the Negro is to transfer from domestic and_ personal 
service, as he is rapidly being forced to do, to purveyors of 
illegal goods, his field will be a large one. Big rewards 
await the daring crook and the confidence man with a 
The field is open to all who can qualify 
Not so with the rail- 


glib tongue. 
of whatever race, color or creed, 
roads, insurance companies, street railway systems. banks, 
telephone compan‘es, commission houses, building trades, 
labor unions, city governments, state governments or the 
federal government. 

But the Negro cannot afford the inroads that various 
forms ef gambling are making upon his earnings. There 
is no economy to the race in the few jobs gained as long 
as they are to be used to attract money from many for 
such a purpose; for while manipulation extends into white 
circles, its chief market is among Negroes whose wages are 
already too low to permit of minimum standards of living. 
In at least two cities children’s school bank accounts have 
dropped to nil because their parents must have money for 
the numbers. There is no attempt here to put the entire 
blame upon the restrictive influences against Negroes in 
employment but we do suggest that the elimination of 
colored workers from customery occupations has forced 
them to look for substitutes and that this may be one of 
the substitutes. Perhaps President Hoover’s crime com- 


mission of which George W. Wickersham is chairman will 
be able to tell us if our intimation is correct. 


T. ARNOLD HILL. 
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By Carl Voa Hoffman. Henry Holt & 


1929. $3.00. 


Gops, 
Compeny. 


N the artisiry of picturing the Ife of a folk there are, 
broadly speaking, two main schools, the ethnographical 
and the impressionistic. The former approach is by its 
very nature the more accurate, but it too often meanders 
inte the | fe'css and insipid—a mere monotonous reitera 
tion of precisely stated facts about how such and such 
a pe ple make their living. their marriage customs, sports, 
religious beliefs, and such like—arid tabulations neatly 
arranged like rows of kippered herrings with small token 
of that vivacious emotional content which animates and 
gives meaning to them. 

The impressionist on the other hand skecthes folk-life 
with bold strokes, paying minor attent’on to microscopic 
detail; striving for totality of effect rather than for com- 
pleteness. He brushes rapidly over whole mountains of 
observed material depicting only those features which to 
him are most trenchant and significant. Almost invariably 
his picture is more alive with human interest but usually 
from a scientific point of view is less usable in that it 
gives only a limited segment of group activity. Facts re 
main constant but opinions vary with small chance ol 
immediately checking their final worth and accuracy. Dit- 
ferent explorers seldom see the same group alike. The 
“poor benighted heathen” of one observer may be the 
“noble savage” of another. D/stortion according to in- 
lividual interests and prejudices invariably occurs. 

Considering the limitations of this method Captain 
Von Hoffman has done exceedingly well in bolstering up 

broad impression'stic :weep wth well chosen factual 
material. Even though his title suggests strongly a specific 
treatise on primitive religion, perhaps over half of his 
study of the Lala tribe of North-Eastern Rhodesia is con- 
cerned with such things as marriage customs, the position 
and power of woman, tribal justice, the effects of secular 
and religious race contacts, folk lore, and tales of animals 
and of the white man in Africa. Many essential details 
in these fields are needed to make the picture absolutely 
complete. Data on such features as occupational life. 
games, and decorations are particularly lacking, and the 
author's flare for the vivid and spectacular suggests that 
the total effect is more characteristic of the unusual rather 
than of the usual ins and outs of every day life. 

The jungle and veldt is tortured with creeping things 
—ants, scorpions, jiggers, crocodiles. Great is the anguish 
of fevered sun or festering shade, but more terrifying still 
is the menace of the unknown, the unearthly, the imagined. 
“The lion, whose roar has sounded so close, might be a 
reincarnated chief . . . for all dead chiefs return in the 
bodies of lions.” Native fe and customs are adjustments 
not merely to physical environment, but just as truly to 
that nebulous, unseen environment teeming with ghosts 
and spirits. The native, for instance, lies “not to deceive 
you, but to mislead those malicious spirits who are con- 
tinually laying in wait to take advantage of him.” Such 
circum'ocu‘ion is well calculated to throw the casual ex- 
p’orer into m‘sunderstanding. It is not for him to know 
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that every gesture of a lifetime is signficant. Indolence 
with the native is not always indoleace in the Europeaa 
sense of the word, especially if the apparent lounger hap- 
pens to be the father of a new-born ch''d. In this case 
tribal custom forces him to remain contentedly seated until 
the child has smiled lest he accidentally stub his toe and 
thus cause his offspring to begin life under an ill omen. 

Perhaps the chance traveler is inclined to criticize the 
native for being too easily satisfied with his low standard 
of living. Unless the trave'er understood the intricate 
unity of the tribal culture pattern, the obscure fashion 
in which one culture trait is influenced by all other traits, 
how could he realize that if a person “built too handsome 
a hut his chief might take a fancy to it. In that case 
mere prudence would dictate that his eyes be put out or 
his hands chopped off so that he cou'd not annoy the chief 
by building another for someone else just I'ke it.” Such 
a traveler would not know that a name is something more 
than a mere label; that it is a gift given like property from 
one person to another. An inferior name, like any other 
inferor gift, reflects more discredit on the donor than on 
the recipient, forcing the native to bridle his tongue lest 
some dishonorable epithet applied in anger to another per- 
son return with shame to roost upon his own head. The 
mere dilettante could never enter into the spirit of Wam- 
bue’s dfficulty efter he bad the w'tch-doctor mix his sou! 
into some porridge where it could be hidden and _ pro- 
tected from his enemies. It might be a laughing matter to 
the educated that this soul-porridge was eaten by a goat 
and the goat in turn destroyed by a leopard, but to Wambue 
it was a calamity sufficient to cause him immediately to 
pine away and die. 

Such are the difficulties of understanding the native. but 
to the African many th'ngs about the white man are like- 
wise puzzling and mysterious. The white man may be 
smart but his wisdom is in question. “If you have nothing 
to do, do you not do something just the same? You kill 
meat whether you have enough meat to eat or not. You 
go with your safaris from one place to another, as if you 
were looking for something you could never find.” Even 
apart from such oddities as removable (false) teeth or 
demountable (glass) eyes, many of the white man’s doings 
were, to Blaiera, a reversal of the processes of nature 
“To Blaiera’s thinking black was white.” Dirty men in 
the village “were grey, covered with ashes and dust and 
people called them with scorn, ‘white Negroes.” Blaiera 
could never understand why a white man should become 
whiter upon washing himself while he himself became 
blacker. Nor can the native be jarred suddenly into a 
complete appreciation of the white man’s code of modesty. 
Complaints about uncovered breasts led merely to a shift- 
ing upward of the all-essential loin cloth. Calico pro- 
vided for blouses appeared in public as turbans wound 
around the head. 

“To generalize about missionary activities in Africa is 
as unsafe as to generalize about anything else. There 
have been good missionaries and bad missionaries .. .” 
but too often they have come with their various “spiritual 
axes to grind . . . armed and prepared in every detail 
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except the essential one of understanding. Few of them 
realize that the black man has a psychology of his own 
in religious matters. No new truth can be brought home 
to him until it has been made a part of his experience.” 
And what the African chooses from this new religious 
culture is often to the European bizarre and unexpected. 
Thus “whenever a new Sabbath is proposed, he accepts 
the suggestion with alacrity” even to the Sunday of the 
ordinary Christian, the Saturday of the Seventh Day 
Adventist, and the Friday of the Mohammedan Arabs. 
There is no lukewarmness, no half-way acceptance of new 
beliefs. When the self-styled “Thomas, Son of God” 
baptised them and gave them (for a consideration) the 
right of entrance to a heaven of “idleness and plenty” 
the sudden jump in suicides reflected violently the native 
aversion to needless postponement of joys already bought 
and paid for. 

All told Captain Von Hoffman has added considerably 
not only to the factual account but to the understanding 
of this native folk. Even though some of his opinions 
may later prove to be distorted and one-sided, yet his 
work with its many striking photographs and drawings 
is a notable addition to that growing literature which 
sees the native through the eyes of tolerance and self- 


determination. 
NEWBELL NILES PUCKETT 


Necro Pray Number. The Carolina Magazine. Published 
monthly by the University of North Carolina. 


R the past three years The Carolina Magazine, the 

literary publication of the students of the university 
of North Carolina, has devoted one issue to Negro writers. 
The editor on these occasions usually calls for outside 
help. The one in 1927 was edited by Julian Starr, and 
the one in 1928 by D. S. Gardner. The April issue this 
year was edited by Lewis Alexander, poet, playwright, 
actor, and director of Washington, D. C. It is called 
“the Negro play number,” and contains plays by four of 
the younger Negro playwrights, all of whom won prizes 
in The Crisis, and Opportunity literary contests. In 
addition the editor has contributed seven poems and a sur- 
vey of the plays dealing with Negro life. 

In establishing a critical standard for the judgment of 
Negro plays one has to take a choice of two points of 
view. The first is the norm set by the greatest practi- 
tioners of the dramatic art, and the second is a recognition 
of the fact that the early outpourings of the drama of any 
people are necessarily crude and hackneyed; and not to 
look for the faults, for they are all too obvious, but to 
see if one can find a few grains of wheat beneath the 
chaff which will produce a better crop in the future. I 
must confess that I prefer the latter standard. 

Judging these plays from the first point of view; they 
are more like exercises in a playwriting class than works 
of great literature. This is no serious indictment of the 
authors either, for most Negro playwrights today are pre- 
cisely in that stage of development, however much promise 
they show for the future. Judging from the second; the 
writers show that they are acquainted with the funda- 
mentals of good playwriting. As a whole the motivation 
in each was satisfactory, the dialogue rather good, and 
there were quite a few good characters. The most notic- 
able faults were the lack of suspense and significant ac- 
tion. Perhaps a brief comment on each would be in order. 


OPPORTUNITY 


“Undertow,” by Eulalie Spence, presents the old eternal 
triangle of the husband, the wife, and the other woman. 
The location in Harlem and the Negro characters give a 
new vitality to this old complication. It contains more 
action than any of the others, 

“The Idle Head,” by Willis Richardson, is another of 
his propaganda plays. It falls below the standard of his 
“Chip Woman’s Fortune,” and “The House of Sham” 
The hero, George Broadus, whe goes to jail arrogant!y 
and defiantly when arrested is the kind of Negro hero 
that can be developed to the satisfaction of a great num- 
ber of Aframericans who are fed up on the Uncle Toin 
type. The play also throws an interesting sidelight on 
how the church in the south keeps the peasants poorer 
by collecting dues for a great number of organizations. 

“Black Damp,” by John F. Matheus, is a portrayal of 
life in the West Virginia coal mines. It contains, like 
his story, “Fog,” a number of Negroes and foreigners that 
make the conglomerate life underground in one of our 
great industries. It would be hard to stage by amateurs 
because of its difficult setting. It has some tense emo- 
tional moments, and carries the ironic implication that 
the wicked are saved in preference to the good in the 
time of great calamities. 

“Scratches,” by Mae Miller, completes the quartet of 
plays. The scene is laid in a pool room in Washington, 
D. C. among a gambling set. Daniel, the hero, is placed 
in the lion’s den, so to speak, when it comes to winning 
a pool game. He has the choice of starving on a snowy 
afternoon or of winning a pool game. He loses the poo! 
game, but is saved from carrying out the provisions by the 
heroic action of the winning gambler. The action is a 
little slow at first, and would be difficult to stage because 
of the pool tables, and the number of shots in the pockets 
called for by the script. 

The seven poems contributed by Mr. Alexander, are 
largely in conventional verse. It was Poe's dictum that a 
poem can be too short. This seems to be the chief fault 
of these. They are more poetic gems than actual poems. 
“Nocturne Varial” seemed the best of the lot. His sur- 
vey of plays dealing with Negro life starts with the Hap- 
good Player's performance of Ridgley Torrence’s plays in 
1917 and ends with the Krigwa movement started by Dr. 
DuBois. Adequate space is given to the white authors 
who have contributed to the advance of Negro drama. 

As a whole, the issue is creditable to the authors and 
the college. The fact that the students of a southern 
university will turn over one issue of their magazine each 
year to writers of color is the best thing about the whole 
experiment. It is but an indication of the forthcoming 
change in the attitude of the whole south towards the 
Negro. In the meantime it stamps the University of 
North Carolina as the most progressive white university 
south of the Mason and Dixon line. 

RANDOLPH EDMONDS. 


Lost Spirituats. By Lily Young Cohen. Walter Neale, 
Publisher. $2.00. 


ALTER NEALE, in his introduction t6 “Lost Spirit- 
uals,” by Lily Young Cohen, tells the reader that 

“The title to this book is intended to comprehend more 
than music and song: it is meant to embrace the soul of 
the Negro as found in its highest expression, in his daily 
converse and folk lore as well as in his melodies and lyrics. 
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Here the Negro himself is treated as a spiritual; so is his 
prose; so is his verse. And all are ‘Lost.’” The author, 
in her series of sketches, interprets in her own fashion 
the Negro servants of the ‘70’s’ and ‘80's’ in Charleston. 

The first sketch, “A First Memory,” pictures “the golden- 
haired child and her old black mamma.” The nursery 
where her “black-faced caretaker, her unfailing comforter, 
her tried slave, her dgting nurse” reigned supreme. The 
child “too undeveloped in mind to appreciate the difference 
between black and white . . . was drawn from the very 
first into giving implicit trust and love to the elderly colored 
woman.” And then we have the stories and songs with 
which the old nurse entertained and soothed the little one. 
Then Andrew, the old waiting-man, is described. Next to 
the child's mama he was her truest friend and for her 
showed “a devotion and love, pure, innocent, protecting, 
yet at the same time almost idoiatrous; a love that longed 
for expression and, finding it, lavished it upon the white 
child; a love infantile, sincere, This was the love of 
the faithful colored servants of that time.” In due order 
we have several of the stories Andrew told and his songs, 
one or two of which resemble slightly the American Negro 
Spiritual with which most of us are familiar. Chapter 
three presents “A Dusky Wooing” in which Joe, the water- 
melon man, courts to no advantage “Clarinda, the house- 
maid of bituminous hue” with the finest melons in his 
stock. Next we have a picture of Lydia, the body-servant, 
a “dusky individual whose lips were dumb of song,” and 
then the usual description of the orthodox baptism. The 
sxth sketch pictures “Little Black Rose” who was the 
child’s “little servant, little guide, little playmate, and little 
friend, all put up in one small black bundle.” This servant 
we are told, had but one desire in life: “to serve and 
love the little white girl, to be near her.” And finally in 
the last sketch we again read of Andrew, the waiting- 
man, now grown old and bent, who complains that he is 
lonesome because the colored people are not as they used 
to be—they want to be educated. “As ef dat'll mek ‘em 
jes’ like w'ite mens!” says Andrew. “Et won neber do 
no sicher t'ing. A eddicated nigger won’ neber be nuttin’ 
‘tall but a eddicated nigger—an’ dat’s all.’ 

The last quotation perhaps epitomizes the general ex- 
pression of the book. The fact that this Charlestonian’s 
experiences have been chiefly with the post-war Negro of 
the *70’s’ and ‘80's’ may serve to explain her interest and 
affection for the uneducated Negro, the faithful, self- 
sacr-ficing servant who never resents the patronage of the 
white man, but it would hardly entitle her to appreciate 
and interpret the race as a whole. In the eleven sketches 
which make up her book the Negro is always pictured 
as the devoted, adoring slave of some member of the 
“ruling race,” a servitor whose ambition is to please at 
any cost the master. This attitude has seriously affected 
whatever style Miss Cohen may have, for in describing 
her characters she makes use of such stilted expressions 
as “the housemaid of bituminous hue;” “dusky laughter,” 
“sable suitor,” and many others equally unhappy. 

For a reading public that knows such books as Black 
April, Scarlet Sister Mary, and Porgy, written by 
white natives of the Carolinas who no doubt have met 
Negroes under conditions as happy as those to which 
Miss Cohen refers, Lost Spirituals can add nothing to 
the sympathetic writings of the Negro which are a real 
contribution to literature. Mr. Neale, in his introduction, 
is right in saying that Mr. Pointer has caught the spirit 
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of the book in his illustrations. Their one virtue lies in 
the fact that they give no better picture of the fair haired 
child of the ruling race than of her colored servitors. 
The Lost Spirituals of Miss Cohen can make but a 
negligible contribution to the wealth of Negro spirituals 
already familiar to the American public due to the efforts 
of Harry T. Burleigh, John Work, and J. Rosamond John- 
son and James Weldon Johnson, and others. To put it 
mildly, Lost Spirituals is one more feeble effort of an ap- 
parently well meaning. but patronizing white Southern 
woman to interpret the whole Negro race in terms of the 
faithful, obedient, respectful, and cringing Negro servant. 
MARION D. BEASLEY. 


L’Occurpation Amenicaine D’'Hait1 Ses Consequences 
Morates Er Economiques. Par Dantes Bellegarde. 
Cheraquit, Imprimeur-Editeur. Port-Au-Prince. 


M BELLEGARDE in this little pamphlet of forty-five 

* pages so completely discredits the American control 
of Haiti that one wonders how our foreign office can con- 
tinue in its present program. If a work as beautiful in 
sentiment and in composition as this had been written 
by a white man about some suppressed and exploited 
white group, it would have challenged the interest of the 
world. But this is the appeal of a Negro for his Negro 
republic and, therefore, few will read it, for it is evident 
that the exploitation of Negroes by whites is too old and 
well established a policy for any manifestation of the same 
te excite great interest. 

M. Bellegarde, who is a very distinguished Haitian, 
supported the American suzerainty over his country in 
1915. He was promised at the Washington Conference 
of that year by none other than Herbert Hoover, that the 
purpose of American Government was only to help them, 
chiefly in their economic development, and that Haiti was 
to retain complete sovereignty. The experience of the sub- 
sequent years has given the lie to this promise; and now 
in bitterness and despair the someiime friend of our gov- 
ernment points a startling, vivid, and poignant picture of 
the sorry thing that has been done to his people and his 
country. 

The American Government has no justification in law 
or morality for its continued contro] of this unfortunate 
country. M. Bellegarde points out that no American 
had been molested either in his person or property. The 
Haitian Government was paying its debts. The Monroe 
Doctrine, even in its highly objectionable modern im- 
plications, had not been encroached upon. In 1915 Haiti 
had no relation with any European country that would 
disturb American policy in any way. Three times in the 
later nineteenth century European powers had, at the point 
of the cannon, forced Haiti to pay indemnities or submit 
to annexat‘on. The U. S. offered no protest at that time. 
Certainly, then, the Monroe Doctrine cannot be used as 
justification for American control! 

It is alleged that there were always revolutions going 
on in this country, and the security and development of 
the Carribean were endangered thereby. Actually there 
have been fewer revolutions in Haiti since 1802 than 
there have been in France, and many less than there 
have been in Mexico or any other Central American state. 
Many so-called revolutions were merely uprisings of bandits 
and outlaws entailing a loss of life much less than any 
of the gang wars of Chicago, or of race conflicts in the 


South. 


‘ 
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As to the economic consequences, M. Bellegarde reveals 
by facts and figures admitted to by the American Govern- 
ment that the annual production has been increasingly less 
and less since the Occupation. The author quotes dis- 
tinguished Americans as saying that the economic plight 
of the masses is becoming steadily more miserable. The 
much bruited program of improvements in agricultural 
technique has never materialized. 

Haiti, being a small country, has always kept her tariff 
down to a minimum. The American imposed program of 
high tariff places another hardship upon these unfortunate 
people. 

No country has cherished an army of occupation. Most 
assuredly Haiti doesn’t, and shouldn't. The Marines con- 
trol the whole machinery of government. The Haitian 
officials are merely puppets. No criticism of the Occupa- 
tion is allowed the press; editors are summarily clapped 
into prison, Probably worst of all: a proud people have 
been taught that they are “Niggers” and inferior. They 
have lost face. Their spiritual and cultural integrity 
has been raped. Haiti is angry, bitter and resentful. The 
stupidity of the American foreign office and their repre- 
sentatives have lost for this country another friend in the 
Carribean. Despite the much vaunted strength of the 
United States. we can ill afford to have justly resentful 
neighbors. The words of Captain N. B. Marshall, who 
was for six years a member of the American Legation at 
Port-Au-Prince, shows this clearly. He says, “In conse- 
quence of the annual report of General John H. Russell, 
the American high commissioner of Haiti and a press 
bureau, the American people have the notion that Haiti 
is prospering under American occupation. Nothing could 
be further from the truth! I spent six years in the U. S. 
Legation at Port-Au-Prince, and have been in a position 
to study the trend of affairs in that unhappy republic. 
When I left there a few days ago misery prevailed every- 
where. If the purpose of the occupation of Haiti by the 
armed forces of the U. S. was to crush the spirits of a 
free and sovereign people and reduce them to a dependent 
state, that purpose has been brilliantly achieved.” 

M. Bellegarde with firm sure strokes completely destroys 
the alleged American justification for control of his coun- 
try. Unfortunately the book has not been translated as 
yet. It would be well if it were and a copy placed in 
the hands of every member of the American Senate.. May 
I respectfully suggest to M. Bellegarde that his devastating 
logic will have little effect upon the ruling class of this 
country, because the logic of imperialism is essentially 
Machievellan? The justifications for imperialism are al- 
ways those of economic interests and power and not 


truth and justice. 


EMMETT E. DORSEY. 
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SociaL Work THE Traininc oF SociaL Workers, 
By Sydnor H. Walker. 
T describes the muddle of social work practice today. 
It proves that all things which a social worker does 
are not social work. It depicts the efforts since 1898 to 
build up something called training for social work, and 
enumerates what jobs the so-called social worker now 
bolds. It chides us for not standing squarely for adequate 
salaries which is crucial to the development of social work. 
It predicts still further changes in motives and further 
flexibility in program, city and rural. It analyzes our pre- 
dominant middle of the road position. It gives figures on 
what other pursuits we left to join the ranks. 

It reminds us that the general public is not asking us 
to help plan its next steps in either expansion or co 
ordination. It flays us for our lack of ordinary business 
acumen. It pays its respect to case work, group work, 
research, etc., and the training schools, and at the same 
time, reminds us that the 400 workers produced annually 
cannot supply one-fifth of the postions available. It faces 
us up to our apprentice system with no minimum body of 
knowledge or practice. It reminds us of our few strategiv 
positions compared with the many held by institutional 
and public officials of town, city, county and state,—some 
times thwarting us, sometimes outdoing us. It points out 
what we lose through inarticulateness in interpretation, It 
admires the efforts growing out of financial federation 
[It wonders if the line between high pressure persuasion 
and campaign methods assessment is so fine that the public 
will soon be ready for taxation for social work. It asks if 
the difficulty in defining limitations of either public or 
private fields indicates social work will never be self- 
supporting or a directly paid service. At its best, it sets 
forth the contributions of the social sciences and the point 
where the philosopher, statesman, social scientist and 
social worker might join hands and heads. 

It hazards that as social work is the product of an 
existing social organization and the charity of the past, 
the economic status determines the range of lines we touch. 
It points out that an economic revolution is going on at 
the present time and conceivably might bring in a “bal- 
anced economic system.” If so, what of the social work of 
the future? It recalls that new attempts at social control 
outlaws old behaviors. A Volstead Act creates outlaws 
out of law-abiders. It challenges further study of the world 
in which we live and work. It deserves reading and dis- 


cussing. 


MARY R. WHEELER 


Black Faces 


By Anita Scott CoLeMAN 


LOVE black faces... . 
They are full cf smould’ ring fire, 
And Negro eyes, white—with white desire, 
And Negro lips so soft and thick 
Like rich velvet within 
Fine jewelry cases... . 
I love black faces... . 
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THE THEATRE 
THEL BARRYMORE’S next play will be a dramatiza- 
4 tion of Julia Peterkin’s Pulitzer Prize novel, “Scarlet 

Sister Mary.” Miss Barrymore will appear in the title role 

of the Carolina Negro woman who enacts a strange life 

from youth to age and from primitive joy in life to spiritual 
understanding. 

An all white cast will be chosen to complete her sup- 
porting company. 

In adding this role to her reportory, Miss Barrymore 
becomes the first member of her distingu’shed family to 
undertake a Negro characterization. 

Miss Barrymore, in an interview, says that she wi!l 
put on “an absolutely black make-up” when she acts “Scar- 


let Sister Mary.” 


AGRICULTURE 
ITH representatives from 51 present, the farmers of 
Arkansas organized the Arkansas Negro Co-operative 
Marketing Association with John Gammon, president. 
The purpose of the organization is to promote the wel- 
fare of the farmers of the state and to place them in posi- 
tion to benefit from the recent federal farm relief legisla- 


HE Florida Farmers’ Co-operative Association with fif- 
teen local co-operative association was first to enroll 
with the Farmers’ Co-operative Association through which 
the Federal Farm Board is seeking to aid American 


farmers. 
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RACE RELATIONS 
Pkor. J. B. MATTHEWS, Secretary of the Fellowship 

of Reconciliation, and Rev. Paul E. Baker, a student 
for doctor's degree in Columbia University, conducted a 
party of twenty colored and fifteen white students on a two 
months’ tour in Europe this summer. The group visited 
important centers in Belgium, Holland, Germany and 
France. The object of the trip was to study first hand 
national and international problems and to come in sympa- 
thetic contact with the youth of the Continent. 

The high point of the trip was a Youth Conference at 
the old German castle at Freusberg on the Se’g. Gathered 
here were 150 young people representing twenty nationali- 
ties. The man theme of this convocation was “Coloniza- 
tion” with its attendant problemis. This led the group 
into a frank facing of such questions as Imperialism, Na- 
tionalism, Economics, Racial Conflicts, Peace, Oppressed 
Groups, etc. If these youth are any barometer, the youth 
of Europe are alert to the danger spots in our world 
society. 

The American Party studied many of the important 
movements now to the front in Europe. They met the 
leader of the Nationalist Movement in Germany, the head 
of the Youth Hostel System of Germany, the Secretary 
of the Youth Movement in Holland, and an official of the 
Labor Party in Belgium. They interested themselves in 
the open air schools in Germany, the European Co-opera- 
t've Marketing and Store Plans, and the problems of work- 
ing people in a'l countries visited. 


Youth Confu;ence Representing Twenty Nationalities at Freusberg-on-the-Seige, Germany 


tion. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Wilson Lovett 


J M. BOND, for the last three years director of physical 

* education at the Centre Avenue Y. M. C. A. in Pitts- 
burgh, has accepted the position of state director of the 
work of the Kentucky State Interracial Commission and 
entered upon his duties in that capacity on September 
1. In this work Prof. Bond succeeds his distinguished 
father, the late Dr. James Bond, who for nine years prior 
to his death directed a notable program of interracial 
betterment in the state of Kentucky winning the complete 
confidence of both races and exercising a wide influence 
for good. 


RS. JESSIE DANIEL AMES of Georgetown, Texas, 

is the director of woman’s work of the Commission on 
Interracial Co-operation. In this capacity she not only 
leads the woman’s work of the general commission, but 
also has an advisory relation to the many state and 
local interracial committees of women throughout the 
South. She will also co-operate as fully as possible with 
other great organizations of women, religious and civic. 

Mrs. Ames, according to the Commission’s statement, is 
peculiarly qualified for this work, having for many years 
been a prominent figure in various women’s organizations 
in Texas. 

When the Texas woman’s committee on interracial co- 
operation was formed in 1922, Mrs. Ames was chosen as 
its chairman. In 1924 she became the executive of the 
state interracial committee and has since served in that 
capacity with signal success. 


wr the formal opening of offices in Chicago, the 
newly organized Supreme Liberty Life Insurance 
Company represents a merger of three Negro insurance 
companies: The Supreme Life of Columbus, Ohio; the 
Liberty Life of Chicago; and the Northeastern Life of 
Newark. According to President Harry H. Pace, the new 
company has started off with 20,000 policy holders and 
4.000 stockholders. It has a paid in capital of $4,000,000, 
assets of $1,500,000 and insurance in force $25,000,000 


Jessie Daniel Ames 


Octoser, 192° 


J M. Bond 


Wison Lovett, Louisville banker, has been elected trea- 
surer of the consolidated company. Mr. Lovett, organizer 
and president since its organization of the First National 
Bank of Louisville, was a director of the Supreme Life. 


HERE was held in Washington in September the fourth 
annual meeting of the National Negro Bankers As- 
sociation. This association consists of the banks owned 
and operated by Negroes. Among the most prominent 
members are: 

Mr. Jesse Binga, of the Binga State Bank; Mr. C. C 
Spaulding, Mechanics and Farmers Bank; Dr. Henry A. 
Boyd, Citizens Savings Bank and Trust Company; Mr. Wil- 
son Lovett, First Standard Bank; Mr. J. O. Blanton, Ameri- 
can Mutual Savings Bank; Mr. Anthony Overton, Douglass 
National Bank; Mr. George C. Loomis, Dunbar Nat‘onal 
Bank; Mr. William M. Rich, Metropolitan Bank and Trust 
Company; Mr. H. S. Chauncey, Empire Savings and Loan 
Company, and Mrs. Maggie L. Walkér, of the St. Luke's 


Bank and Trust Company and others. 


A MONTHLY commercial publication, the Negro Maga- 

zine of Business, made its initial appearance in At- 
lanta in August. W. C. Kelly is editor-in-chief and W. A. 
Scott is managing editor. Among the contributors in the 
first issue are C. C. Spaulding, president of the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Company; John L. Webb. 
Arkansas business and fraternal leader; J. B. Blayton, an 
auditing expert; A. L. Lewis, president of the, Afro-Ameri- 
can Life Insurance company of Florida; Dr. J. H. Griffin, 
a prominent Georgia physician; J. O. Thomas, southern 
field secretary National Urban League; Albon L. Holsey, 
secretary Tuskegee Institute and secretary National Negro 
Business League. 
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ULA WILLIAMS and Julius B. De Nye were the win- 


ners of the first and second prizes in a Better Health 
and Better Homes essay contest conducted by the Chicago 
Urban League. These awards amounting to $200 are offered 
annually by the L. Fish Company of Chicago and are ad- 
ministered by the Civic Department of the Chicago League. 
The purpose being to make better citizens through the 
stimulation of that sort of community interest in better 


homes. 


EDUCATION 


CATIONAL opportunity for the Negro child in th's 

country is only one-fifth what it is for the white child,” 
said Prof. Mabel Carney of Teachers College, Columbia, 
in announcing the college's program for improving inte? 


raeal relations. 


Lula Williams Julius B. De Nye 


yescns COLLEGE will bring the leading authorities 

on Negro education and interracial relations to New 
York for ten lectures, paying traveling expenses from a 
gift of $1,000 from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. The work 
in this field is being directed by the Rural Education De- 
partment of the college, of which Miss Carney is one of 
the heads. 


A STATISTICAL study of 250 city schoo] systems 

throughout the country for the year 1928-29 has been 
completed by the U. S. Department of Interior. The study 
shows that in 1928 the per capita cost for all current ex- 
penditures in cities with a population of 100,000 or more 
was $11369, the highest being Yonkers, N. Y. and the 
lowest Birmingham, Ala. 

In the second group of cities of 30,000 to 100,000 
population, nine Southern cities are at the bottom of 
the list. They are Winston-Salem and Charlotte in 
North Carelina, Petersburg and Portsmouth in Vir- 
ginia, Springfield, Mo., Mobile and Montgomery in 
Alabama, Macon and Savannah in Georgia. In Ports- 
mouth there are 3.998 colored children of school age 
out of a total of 10,039. 

Similarly the nine cities lowest on the list in the 
third group of 10,000 to 30,000 population are in the 
South. They are Owensburg, Ky., Charlottesville. 
Spartansburg, S. C., Pine Bluff, Ark., Selma, Ala., 
Rome, Ga., and Phoenix, Ala. 


SEGREGATION 
WO recent court decisions, one in Virginia, and one in 

West Virginia, give a fine lift to the struggle of Negroes 
in the south to win for themselves civil liberty. 

In Virginia, Judge Groner of the United States District 
Court ruled that the Virginia Primary Law which restricted 
the participation in the Democratic primary to white citi- 
zens, contravened the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments, and was invalid. 

In West Virginia the Court of Appeals held that a local 
library board may not exclude Negroes from a public 
library. The judges refused to take into consideration the 
contention that to allow Negroes the use of the library 


Addie Streaton Wright 


Addie Streaton Wright is the editor of The Bulletin, the 


official organ of the National Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools. would be against “public policy.” 
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BANTU AFRICAN LIFE 


HEIR home is out in Basuoland, 

South Africa, known to be the 
“Switzerland” of South Africa. 

In the gold mines they dress in 
European dress, their apparel ke- 
ing woolen colored blankets, The 
women also wear blankets, six to ten 
Germanprint dresses, with a vest as 
a blouse. 

In the olden days and still among 
the less civilized Basuto, the men’s 
dress consists of a kaross or blanket 
of skings which they wear with the 
fur inside and fastened on to the 
shoulder by a couple of soft straps 
made of skin sewn firmly to the 
kaross with ox sinews. The women 


N NORTH CAROLINA, the rights of Negroes wishing to 

travel by bus in that state are this fall to be determined 
by the Supreme Court of the state. Superior Court Judge 
M. V. Barnhill had held that bus operators receiving fran- 
chises to transport passengers and “who enjoy the privileges 
and immunities of such franchises are common carriers.” 
The law provides that if bus operators are engaged in trans- 
porting white and colored passengers they are required to 
provide “separate but equal accommodations for white and 


Negro races.” 


Judge Barnhill’s order requires the Corporation Commis- 
sion to promulgate rules requiring buses to carry Negro 
passengers and then requires them to carry Negroes apply- 
ing for transportation. The Corporation Commission has ap- 


pealed to the Supreme Court. 


N Georgia Interracial leaders are gratified at the failure 
of an effort made by a member of the recent legislature 
to add to the state’s burden of segregation laws. The bill, 
which was introduced by a representative from one of the 
rural counties, provided that the races must be separated in 
street cars and buses by an actual partition instead of by 
an intangible and shifting line, as at present, or else must 
be carried in separate conveyances. The measure died so 
quietly that very few knew what became of it. It never 
reached the floor of the legislature for discussion or vote. 
nor was it placed on the calendar for. consideration. 


wear aprons of sheep skins. 
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WHO'S WHO 


MARGLERITE N. ABRAMS lives in Jersey City. She 
has contributed poems to several of the weekly pub- 
lications. 


MARION WILSON BEASLEY is a gracuite of Radcliffe 
and lives in New York City. 

STERLING A. BROWN is an instructor at Fisk Univers- 
ity and a frequent contributor to Opportunity. 


ELMER S. CAMPBELL is a young ariist of St. Louis. 
Missour:, who is now living in New York City. He 
has contr-buted to Cottece Comics and other maga- 
zines, and was awarded the first prize for an original 
drawing in a contest conducted by the St. Louis Post 
DispatcH. 


ANITA SCOTT COLEMAN is a well known poet from 
Los Angeles. 


CYRIL CREQUE is a frequent contributor te OpporTUNITyY. 


EMMETT E. DORSEY ‘sean ins‘ructor in Political Science 
at Howard. He is a graduate of Oberlin. 


RANDOLPH EDMONDS, Profe°sor of Engl'sh at Morgan 
College, Baltimore, Md., is the director of the Morgan 
College Players. He is a graduate of Oberlin. 

NATALIE FLOHK has contributed poetry to several of 
the magazines, including Opportunity. 

NEWBELL NILES PUCKETT is a professor in the De- 
partment of Sociology, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. He is the author of the volume “Folk 
Beliefs of the Southern Negro.” 


MARY R. WHEELER is the Executive Secretary of the 
United Charities of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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